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The less you bet, 
the more you lose- 
when you win! 
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d no progress. 
But we could h< 
ily a small amoi 


:arly fifty years 


re progress. With 
it of Yankee in- 
ive thinking, we 
could put the'Method to uses that 
would not only have astonished old 
Konstintin himself, but would place 
us squarely ahead of our British 


Let u 


applies 


For e: 


mple, 1< 


s. Once thoroughly 

care and handling of females as 
Eskimo men are in the care and 
handling of kayaks. 

But already I can sense a certain 

of”some°of ^y raders. “Has the 


indoor sport: / 
may well be discussing 
: Durrell tetralogy or 
mplications of negative 

If you should lose sight of 
this—it you should stop in the mid¬ 
dle of a fond embrace, for example, 
to plunge into a heated discourse on 
Scrabble—the game may well be lost 
beyond redemption. 


..at you- 

lportant as what you re doing. 




:t that 


Rest easy. In spite of some of the 
Method actors you may have seen, 
there’s more to the Stanislavski sys¬ 
tem than muttering, scratching one¬ 
self and wearing dirty clothes. Though 
I must admit that mumbling and even 
scratching can have a place in the 
bedroom—as they often do in the 

But the basic philosophy of the 
Method is what I’m talking about. 
That, and the application of its tech- 

And whaf is the basic philosophy 
of the Method? Get in character. 

-e playing. Con- 


losophy for the woman chaser ? 

Let’s get down to specifics. Th< 
thing that the lylethodmen, such a: 
Brando, Kazan and the rest, worl 
hardest at is the creation i 
emotion by the use of 

his book. An Actor Prepares, Stanis- 

• ing toward a “super-objective.” And 
I don’t need to point out just how 
super certain objectives 




m be. You 


“beat." (This has nothing to do 
the Greenwich Village or San 
icisco Beats, though many of 
i have long since mastered many 
' 'avski’s theatrical secrets.) 
the length of time be- 


f Star 



lple-seeming 
bit of action as getting an arm 
from here to there might mean many 
twistings and turnings of plot and 
mood before it is completed. The 


Now 


f the things that any 

the “inner action” or 
5, put simply, is what 


is “Problems”—an exceed¬ 
ingly appropriate word. 

Taking just a moment to recapitu¬ 
late, what has the method taught us 


ciplines which the Methodmen have 
developed in order to make^ their 

of a previous emotional experience 

If you want to show that you’re 
real moved about something, the 
theory says, then you must think 
back to a time when you really were 
moved, and re-create the emotion you ; 
felt then. 

The application is obvious. Let us 
assume she asks the age old ques¬ 
tion: “Do you really love me?” A 
man of a philosophic turn of mind 
might take this opportunity to dis- , 
course upon the nature of love and 
of the beautiful. But not if he is 
learned in the Method. 

The thing to do here is to think 
back on the time when you did love 
something. Perhaps a pet hamster 
when you were a boy. Then you can 
not only give the required response, 

naturally. It would be a mistake to 
call her by the hamster’s name, for 
example, or praise her pink little 

°The point is to put across the feel¬ 
ing of truth. And the best way to 
do this, as Stanislavski has pointed 
out, is to convince yourself first. “Feel j 
the feelings inside yourself,” a fa¬ 
mous director once told his cast. 
“Then your audience cannot help but 
feel them, too.” . 

thoroughly immerse yourself in the 
entire background of the situation— 
what Stanislavski calls the “given 
circumstances.” If she is a water polo.; 
enthusiast, it might be well for you 
to take the part of an ex-champ at 
the sport who had to retire due to 
an unfortunate chlorine allergy.. Real¬ 
ly live the subject. Read up on it. 
Feel the feelings of a water polo 
player. You might even hold your 

you bathe, just to give yourself an 
idea of the danger of it all. 

Remember always to keep in char¬ 
acter and act as if you have experi¬ 


enced everything you say you have 
experienced. Get the rhythm and the 
tempo of the role you are playing and 



forced to do something which you feel 
(i turn to page 39) 



According to Webster, a sprite is an elf, 
and an elf is a sprite and a sprite 
is a girl as pretty as Margo Gohlke . . . 


BLITHE 

SPRITE! 







There are sprites that live in the forest, in 
glades, and of course in water. Were Margo 
really an elf, she’d have to be of the aquatic 
persuasion. As you can see at a glance, her pert, 
perky good looks are not dampened one bit 
by being immersed in H t O. 

Where more formal beauties would shudder 
at the thought of dunking their glamour bodies 
and getting their tresses damp, Margo glories 
in the freedom, the sensuous excitement of 



















direction of a long library table occu- 

girls giggling over a book on male 
anatomy; a fluttery looking old gen- 

intently engrossed in a large copy of 
“Woodlarks” ; and the gray suit. 

“Has he drawn the book, or is he 
just looking at it here?” 

“He doesn’t have a library card, 
I’m sure...” 

“May I ask him?” 

“Certainly.” 

I walked over. “Pardon me, but the 
librarian, Miss ... ah ...” 

“Simpson.” He looked up and 
smiled, “Say, this is the damndest 
book. Have you read it?” 

“No, I was hoping...” 

“Sit down, sit down.” He motioned 
to an empty chair beside him. “My 
name is Charles Stone. Yours?” 

“Bill Tobey.” I sat down and 
asked, “Are you nearly finished ?” 

swered, “I hope so, I really hope so.” 

“Forget it,” he grinned. “I was 
thinking aloud. I used to think there 

“Hell,” I laughed, “you still got a 
than me, thirty-three . . . thirty-four.” 

ly- m twenty tW °’ 

“Sorry, I didn’t realize. . .” 
“That’s okay,” he laughed. “Twen¬ 
ty-two, seventy-two, what’s the differ¬ 
ence ? I’m both.” 

“Now about Kinsey.” I wanted to 
change the subject. 

“Kinsey has made it all very clear, 
with his graphs, percentages, confes¬ 
sions. I wish I could have'spoken to 
him,” Charles mused. 

“I have a fine collection of ‘Erot¬ 
ica’ and I was wondering if Kinsey 
should be added. 

“Not Kinsey,” he interrupted. 
“Kinsey is merely a collection of cold, 

ested in Erotica—I have a book I’m 

“What’s it called?” I was naturally 
interested. 

“Suppose you meet me here tomor¬ 
row—I’ll bring it. It’s entitled The 
Complete Consummation of Sex ” 

“I should like very much to look at 
it. What time shall I meet you?” 

“Look at it ? Hell, I may even give 
it to you.” He studied me closely. 
“Yes, I think I’ll give it to you. Be 
here sometime after two tomorrow.” 
“Fine!” I agreed. 


As I was leaving, I passed Miss 
Simpson’s desk. She smiled quite 
warmly (for a librarian). “You look 

quite pleased with yourself, Mr.-” 

“Tobey, Bill Tobey.” I paused 
momentarily in front of her desk. 

were looking for ?” 

“No,” I chuckled, “but I will to- 

“How nice.” She removed her 
glasses and her eyes narrowed as she 
repeated, “How very nice.” 

I walked out the front door think¬ 
ing: • There’s something about her 
eyes-• ^i bf 2 th next 

day, I was back. As I hurried past her 
desk, she looked up. “Good afternoon, 
Mr. Tobey.” 

“Good afternoon, Miss Simpson. 
Has my friend Mr. Stone arrived 

^“Yes, he’s here,” she smiled. 

“I hope I haven’t kept him wait¬ 
ing,” I answered. 

“He’s been waiting—quite some 


I hurried over to the table where 
Charles was seated. 

“Hello, Bill. I’m glad you could 
come,” he greeted me warmly. 

this book of yours. I wouldn’t have 
missed meeting you today if Kim 
Novak had offered to. . .” 

His laughter interrupted me, 
“Okay, Bill, here it is. No—don’t 



you to take it home tonight and study 
it very carefully, then return with it 


“Read it first and we’ll talk of that 

That night I read it and reread 
it. The Complete Consummation of 
Sex was the most thorough and ex¬ 
tensive compilation on the subject I 
had ever read. Fascinating! It had 

rituals used on Egyptian virgins; the 



out it. While walking to the library 
the next day, I swore to myself I 
would fulfill his condition . . . any 

' He was waiting. “Well, Bill, what 
do you think of it?” 

“It is the most emotionally inspired 
book I have ever read, tell me—what 
must I do?” 

“Did you read the chapter on the 
unadorned beauty that lies within all 

“Yes” 

“I see. And you believe this ex- 

the knowledge and ability to find this 
beauty, in any woman, and bathe him¬ 
self in unconfined rapture. Do you 
believe this?” 

“Yes, I believe that.” I thought he 
was getting a little carried away with 
himself, but basically what he said I 

“Excellent! Excellent!” He was 
jubilant. “Then it’s settled, the book 
shall be yours.” 

“I don’t quite follow you.” 

you just admitted. Find this inner 
beauty in a woman—and the book is 

“Any woman?” I had ideas about 
two I’d like to try these principles on. 

“No-o-o. Not any woman. This 
shall have to be something of a test. 
I’ll choose the woman.” 

“Okay.” The other two would have 
to wait. “Who?” 

“Yes—who?” He was staring into 
space and thinking aloud. “She can’t 
be beautiful or too young. It must be 

“Let’s not make her too old,” I 
suggested. 

“She must be quite plain, and yet 
—with a promise.” He hadn’t heard 
me. “Someone like—I’ve got it! Of 
course, why didn’t I think of her 
before.” 

“Who? Who?” I sounded like an 

He smiled the bad news. “Miss 
Simpson, our tweedy librarian.” j 
“How...” 

“You read the book?” 

“Yes, but...” 

I thought it over for .a moment. He 
offered no further suggestions. If I 
wanted the book, and I did, it was up 
to me. I walked hesitantly to her desk. 
“Miss Simpson. . .” 














should 









S^id, plucking gently at the end o 


r requii 


:actly. 




weight, good looking, with normal 
^habits and a healthy moral back- 

I conceded that I fit this descrip¬ 
tion, but, even after he promised that 


dollars 


? T hinted. : 


n hour 1 


“We’ll talk about that after the 
experiment,” he answered enigmati¬ 
cally. “I’m not so sure you’ll insist 
on any.” He winked slyly, unscien¬ 
tifically, and gave me a surprisingly 
Unprofessional smile. 


for my absence. C 
fg,te does much o 


I arrived at his office the next 
afternoon at the appointed hour. 
“Empty your pockets,” the Professor 

solemn than the day before, and I 
began to have my doubts again. 
JJmpty my pockets for visual percep- 


, then he coughed 


room: a shower stall on the left, a 

then an upright frame supporting 
i beaded curtain in a kind of simulated 
v; oriental doorway, and on the right 
‘a bed with a mattress and a neatly 
fitted sheet (with hospital comers, 
: ; I noticed in my increasingly scientific 
"mood). 

“Temptation is one of the most 

: professor Leidengorse began, almost 
' passionately, seeming to bounce his 

dated. “But no one has ever success¬ 
fully studied the physiological nature 
G of temptation, scientifically measured 



the width of this gap in human 
knowledge. In order to determine 
moral, codes of behavior, we must be 
assured by science precisely what 
physiological effects temptations to 
vice produce, whether the body can 
overrule the soul, whether man’s 
health and morals can be accommo¬ 
dated to one another. You, my son, 
will be playing an important part in 
this great study.” 

Then the Professor placed clamps 

of stethoscope over my heart, and a 
little rubber disk on my forehead, all 
trailing wire back to a large apparatus, 
at the rear of the laboratory, before 

“One final caution,” he said soberly. 
“Do not disturb the wiring in any 
way. Sit as rigidly as possible on the 
stool.” And suddenly he flicked off 
all the lights, except for a small spot¬ 
light which focused on the dais 
directly in front of me. 

“We’re ready now,” he said, rais¬ 
ing his voice for a third person to 
hear. 

And into the light from the dark¬ 
ness languidly walked the third per¬ 
son, a tall, slim, shapely, long-legged 

two or three years! Languid, slim, 
such a slow and warm and soft body! 
With a slow and warm and languid 
smile on her moistly parted lips. The 
wires rubbed against my skin. The 

Her clothes weren’t vulgarly one size 

of her clothing fitted loosely. Pyg¬ 
malion, Jupiter’s forehead, Adam’s 
rib, a gleam in her father’s eye, 

she had sprung—this was to be 
temptation at its height! Dr. Lei¬ 
dengorse spared no expense to get 
the best equipment available. (I 
recalled reading recently that he had 

The girl was wearing high heels, 
silk stockings, a tight blouse and a 
blue silk skirt which must have been 


:r languid, soft hands 
11 smiling, she turned 


nor pushed into a grotesque protu¬ 
berance; they pressed firmly against 
the blouse and formed it softly into 



"DON'T 

HANG 

UP!" 


Little did Alexander 

Graham Bell think he 
inventing a new kind 

of perversion when hi 
came up with the 




































word. I’m really qu 

What’s’ to^eTshai 
as Strawberry Jam 
Spreads It Aroun 
didn’t strip like tt 


s I p 


Zip Durant, c 




with a 


very chiffon, and I 
dance, tray artistic, and quite a si 
on the back, believe me. It was r 
dignified that way, not that I got; 
thing against strippers. They’re 

I never could feel comfortabk 


a personal what they 

d, if the joyous 
:h I doubt if the 


“I don’t see no harm,” I said. “ 
Veronica Brown. My agent, a kook 
named Oblath, thought it up.” 

“What was it before that?” he 

“Strawberry Jamm.” 

Well, he had this coffee to his lips, 
and he laughed so hard it spilled all 
over his shirt. “You got a nice sense 
of humor,” he said. “I hope you don’t 
think I’m fresh, but I like you. I’m 
sure glad you asked for the salt.” 

Now don’t that sound like a gentle¬ 
man to you? Even though I don’t 
know what I said was so funny, a 


Which sounded reasonable. So I 
said he should talk to my agent, Orrie 
Oblath, who was master-minding my 
career, and make the arrangements 
for the test. 




>u got fr 


message over to the right people. Like 
he says, Rome wasn’t just slapped 

Colosse 



it, he was paying : . 
me about this bungalow he had 
beach, which he shared with a 


stay with this guy.” 
ideas about loyally 
i to be part of your 


lake-up,” I 

ight, get huffy,” he s 





good looking chap on the next s 
was having the same. So I figured 
for an actor and thought nothing o 
until I asked him to pass the salt 

sy on the salt, that’s the 
f you’ve got a figure 
le books on the subject 
say so. I he salt won’t let you pass 
water, or something quite frank like 
that. Well, we started conversing, and 
I didn’t see any harm in it, both of 
us being in the industry and having 
problems of a mutual nature. 

He said his name was Strike 

was something quite Lithuanian, and 



used to get emt 
the stagehands until the book 
thought up Strawberry Jamm, a: 


;-and-I-know 

tor bait. 

“I know what’s in your mind,” he 
said. “And I don’t blame you. Fact, 
I was testing you. The kind of girl 
they want for this part, she has to 
have a real spiritual quality. Some¬ 
thing I see you got, or you wouldn’t 
of froze that way when I mentioned 
the beach house.” 

“You ever’heard of Mary Magda¬ 
lene?” he asked. 

“Sure,” I said, thinking no. “Who 
hasn’t?” 

“Well, that’s the part,” he said. 
“And believe me, it could make a star 

So it turns out this Mary M. was 
somebody in the Bible who really 
slept it up all over town until she got 
religion and reformed, and they’re 
doing this picture about her, and it’s 
being shot strictly on the Q.T. so that 
Fourteenth Century Fox, which is 


extras, the profile, cleft chin, blonde 
wavy hair. Being like most girls only 
human, I go for the biceps bit, and he 
had them in spades. Not that I get 
frantic over every male I meet at a 
drugstore counter, but it’s not natural 
to go backing out of sight when a 
good looking man, like they say, en¬ 
ters your life. Play it cool but natural, 

a chance to do either of those things. 
The joker is, I did end up on my back. 
Isn’t that funny? I mean, you know 
those stories about doing it in Macy’s 


the director of his picture and this 
director, Gus, said that, relying on 
Strike’s good taste and judgment and 
keen eye for acting talent, he wanted 

Strike would pick me up and take me 


which studio. That was strictly not 
for publication, because if the compe¬ 
tition ever got wind of the lay of the 
land, their ducks were dead. 

So Strike picks me up at my apart¬ 
ment on Havenhurst, and I’m thinking 
to myself: What a perfect gent. He 
don’t even come up and try to make 
a little time. He just honks the horn 
and calls, “Come on down and hop 
in, lady fair!” and then we’re floating 
along in this pale yellow convertible, 
going west on Sunset, with Strike 
telling me how to act with Gus 


ist agree 


11. Just 




y peculiai 




ing and swerving and sending u 
dust. After about five minutes of thi: 
the road flattened out and then i: 
the headlights what do I behold u 
ahead but an oil derrick. So help m 


Harry, one of those old wooden ones, 
and it looked as tired and rickety as 
Whistler’s mother’s aunt, really beat, 


laugh when he . . 

don’t cross my legs or use frank lan¬ 
guage, because Hollywood broads of 
the ordinary sort there were plenty 
of to star in an epic, but the dame— 
the woman —they picked had to have 
a very unusual quality, something 
called “an inner glow.” Well, I put 
in a word, saying the only time I felt 


lumor again, and he gave me a little 
squeeze just above the knee, which 

lever know in this town, especially 
vith the wavy-haired blonde ones. 

By this time we were out past all 
hose college buildings in Westwood, 
ind I said I didn’t know of any movie 
t this far, and all he an- 




derrick there 
shed, with a couple cars and a pickup 
truck parked in front and some light 
coming through the cracks. 

Well, Bertie, my girl, I’m telling 
myself. Bertie, you real dumb dope, 
what have you got yourself into? (My 
real name is Bertha and you ““ 


it.) I 


before I could stz 
fleeing, Strike said in a big whisper, 

thing important to tell you, and I 
want you should listen very carefully 
because you’ve been chosen by the 
sheriff of this county to serve your 

“What are you talk—” I began. 
“Lemme finish,” he said, still whis¬ 
pering. “I been telling you I’m an 


“It’s a what?” And now I’m whis¬ 
pering, too. 

“The name is Oswald Fisher, 
Detective Lieutenant, Vice Squad, 
Sheriff’s Department, Los Angeles 
County,” he said. “Give a look.” And 
he flipped open his wallet and shoved 
a card under my nose, which I 
couldn’t read because it was too damn 
dark. But suddenly I began to shake 
and blubber because I’ve been run in 
once or twice for indecent exposure 
while working the burlesque circuit 
and I haven’t yet gotten over the hu¬ 
miliation of that last pinch. I mean, 
standing there with your navel wink¬ 
ing is really the most unrefined ex¬ 
perience. So when this Strike Bannion 
character began making like a cop, 
well, I mean I was petrified. 

“Calm down, baby,” he said. 

at the office, and with your credentials 
you’re just the girl for the job. You 
ever heard of what they call stag 


So I waited and what I saw was the 
Pacific Ocean with the moonlight on 
it, and we made a sharp right up the 
Coast road and, before you know it 
we were passing all those awfully pri¬ 
vate beach homes at Malibu, and now 
I had my head on Strike’s shoulder, 
and then there was that hand on my 
knee again, only higher than before, 
and I sat up and said, “What is this, 
Strike, a kidnaping or something?” 

Well, off came the hand, and he. 
said, “Kiddin’ aside, we’re almost 
there. Fat chance Fourteenth Century 
spying on us all the way out here.” 

Then, suddenly, he cut the wheels 
and we skidded off the highway and 
onto a bumpy dirt road, and before I 
could open my mouth to ask about 



“Sometimes I wonder what I married 














ONE OF TODAY'S TOP 
RESEARCHERS TURNS HIS GIMLET 
EYE TO THE SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL. 
BELIEVE IT OR DON'T, 

ALL THESE ITEMS ARE TRUE! 



























tors tonight I’m ready to go to a 

According to the article, this crisp 
bon mot gathered laughs, which is 

that wouldn’t make me laugh, and it 
certainly wouldn’t move me to pay 
fifteen on the line for a bottle of 


sneaky pete—unless it were for the 
purpose of breaking it over the come¬ 
dienne’s head. But it does show that 
the girls are in there with a new de- 

I rather imagine the above remark 
is typical of the girls’ medical knowl¬ 
edge, because I can scarcely imagine 
any “B” girl * sc “ ssil ^ a^trans- 

with her companion, or some poule 
chatting about a bilateral epididy- 
mectomy over a tumbler of cheap 


are carrying the battle into the —— y 
camp (all outsiders are the enemy to 
show people), and it’s paying off at 
$100.00 an hour for the house. 

Always one to track a thing down 


joint the next night, smoking an im¬ 
ported stethoscope, and was immedi- 


girls, who threw themselves on my 
wallet with squeals of delight. That 
they were “B” girls was evident from 
the fact that they were all named Bea. 
I chose the least hungry and we 

known each other for five minutes. 

Naturally, she asked me if I wanted 
a drink, and, naturally, I said yes. I 

but instead, VaskeTior a jumbo jug 
of Mother Ginsberg’s Kosher Wine. 
When Ted (that was her name) 
pouted that she wanted “bubbly,” I 
instructed the waiter to hit the jug 
with a couple of shots from a bicycle 

chatting—all about my bank balance, 
the biggest fee I ever got and the 


Her thirst for medical knowledge, 
overshadowed by her thirst for alco¬ 
hol, was confined to asking me the 
best thing to do for a hangover. So, 
having proven my point, and tiring 
of her half nude body being glued to 
mine, I gave her a Mickey, rifled her 
pocketbook and strolled out into the 
starlit Miami night. 

Later in the evening, as I sat dip¬ 
ping my feet in a hot Seidlitz powder, 



position to get back at “B” girls for 
their larcenous tactics, it was the doc¬ 
tors. By forcing services on them the 

the doctors, the medics could break 

companied by the Munsell Color Sys- 

The scene was the waiting room of 
Dr. Rex Organ, Gynecologist at 
Large, in which, alone, is waiting 
Unity Mittleman, random “B” girl. 
At rise, we see Dr. Organ pop his 

DOCTOR: You’re next, Miss. 
UNITY: (Looks around at empty 
waiting room) You’re sure? 
DOCTOR: Sure, I’m sure I’m sure 
I’m sure. Do come in. And what 
seems to be your trouble, Miss . . . ? 
UNITY: Unity, Doctor. Unity Mit¬ 
tleman. I’m a “B” girl, Doctor, an’ I 
got pains. Remember, last night you 

At the Stomach Pump Room? 
DOCTOR: Of course. What else did 


but I figure that’s due to a combina¬ 
tion of a combination seafood platter, 
two quarts of slivovitz and a tenor 

ORGAN: A tenor sax? 

UNITY: Sure. A tenor sax. 
ORGAN: You mean you ate a tenor 

UNITY: Geez, no! I sat in after the 
joint closed. Boy, was / bombed! 
ORGAN: (Makes notations on pad 
—writing—not hip) Hmmmm. Se¬ 
vere stomach pains, brought on by 
stupidity. Gastroenterostomy. Resec¬ 
tion? Could be. There! That’s fine. 
And we’ll do a little exploratory, 
UNITY: You belong to the Explor¬ 
er’s Club, the way you’re talking? 
ORGAN: Ha! Ha! Unity, you’re a 
riot. No, dear, it’s just a little opera¬ 
tion before an operation. 

UNITY: You mean, I’m needing 

ORGAN: Perhaps. Let’s say just a 
little Operation B Girl. Ha! Ha! 
UNITY: Ho! Ho! Doc, you’re as 
funny as an open grave. 

ORGAN: Just living up to my Hip¬ 
pocratic oath, my dear. 

UNITY: Did you say cratic or critic? 
ORGAN: I said Hippocratic. I said 
it distinctly. Anything wrong with 


UNITY: That your wife didn’t un¬ 
derstand you, that I was a doll, that I 

usual crap. Oh, yes—you asked me to 

DOCTOR? Strange, I have no wife, 
and I’m an orphan. Did I go to bed 
with you? 

UNITY: Geez, you musta been 
bombed, doll. Sure you did. 
DOCTOR: What was the tab—all 
told? 

UNITY: Liquor and me came to 
$1500.00. Cheap. 

ORGAN: I see. Now about those 
pains. 

UNITY: (Points to back of head) 
Like they're back here—sort of—and 

ORGAN: (Rubbing his hands, a 
gleam in his eyes) Umhumm! I see. 
(As if to himself) Third inferior 
convolution. Could be Broca’s area. 
No, the speech seems clear. Thala¬ 
mus? Probably a little trephining in- 

UNITY^WhatWphining, Doctor? 
ORGAN: Trephining? Oh, that’s 
something like a headache—with a 
hole in your head. Any other pains, 
Unity? 

UNITY: Well, my stomach does feel 
kind of like it’s got sharp, hot flashes, 


UNITY: Well, there’s that Poe bit— 
that ringing—those bells—those other 

ORGAN: I see. Hmmmm. Fenestra¬ 
tion, both sides. Radial mastoidec¬ 
tomy. (Smiling brightly) My! My! 
This does add up! You got Blue 
Cross? 

UNITY: I got Blue Cross, Latin 
cross, tau cross, St. Andrew’s cross, 
Iona cross and Maltese cross. 
ORGAN: I undertand all you cats 
have the Maltese cross. Maltese. Cats. 
Get it? 

UNITY: Hardy har har har! 
ORGAN: Thanks. Any trouble with 

UNITY?Nope. 

ORGAN: Sure? 

UNITY: Sure, I’m sure. I don’t have 

ORGAN: Too bad. Well, we’ll fix 
you up with a nice cholecystectomy. 
You need it. 

UNITY: Won’t a cholecystotomy do ? 
ORGAN: Look, cookie. I call the 
shots in the office. 

UNITY: O.K., O.K. How come I 
need one? 

ORGAN: Well, you’re nervous, you 
take off your clothes in public places 
and you overindulge in Mother Gins- 


TREAT A LADY LIKE A STREET WALKER 


. . . and a streetwalker like a lady, was his advice. And it worked! 


S PROFILE Don N 


“The laughing crook” they called 

specialized in raising money by du¬ 
bious means and who looked upon 
laws, rules and regulations as trivial 
things designed for other people, 
never for him. 

Wilson Mizner was king of the 


quip and a master charlatan. He 
could do anything and do it well— 
especially if there was a good looking 

Born in Benicia, California, in 
1876, “Willie,” as his family called 
him, was the youngest of seven chil¬ 
dren. When he was thirteen, his 













































unged s 




that he 

wine, food and Uvala. They i 
he had left out of the high hopes with 
which he’d shipped out of Frisco. 

You couldn’t even say he was on the 
beach, because being on the beach 
would mean that he would be seen, 
and if seen by the authorities, recog¬ 
nized, and if recognized, jailed. 

He was on the jungle if there is 

known that first day when he saw 


The only reason to continue to hold 
onto life. The only thing to cling to, 
for only when she lay in his arms 
could he remember that he had been 
a man, once. A white man, if that 


js that had made him a ir 
e had his hut, and the th 

•stlill of* it, LdTthe ra 


him, and for food he begged, 
he stole, and for love he had 

quiet of the night, he took 
himself, and was content. 
She was breathing as hea\ 


>f the gi 


in a brassiere that could not do more 
for her than youth had„already done, 

tone, that would make her barbaric 
face more barbaric still. 

The fantasy served its usual func¬ 
tion, and so still another hour passed 
before he would let her go back to the 
village. She complained, but just as 
he got a little extra titillation from re¬ 
citing poetry to her that she could not 
understand, he got a little extra pleas¬ 
ure from her desire to leave him, 
from the knowledge that if he kept 
her much later, there would, be hell to 


Sickly, he watched and 
watched, woven through wl 
seeing he saw the girl he’d le 
in the States, the girl whose 


When they i 




n hour she became 
_ it beneath her naked 
body. She stirred. 

He rose, and rising, helped her to 
her feet.^She looked about her, past 

foliage and said, “I go.” Nodding, he 
watched her don her single garment 
and, as was his wont, fantasied what 
she would look like dressed as a white 
woman. He could see her rolling 
stockings up those long, slim legs, 


morrow night?” 

She nodded and then 
as though the jungle demons 
after her. 

Yawning, he prepared to enter his 
hut. One of these nights she would 
not be able to get back into her fa¬ 
ther’s hut in time and then the villag¬ 
ers would be after him in full force. 
But at the moment that did not seem 
very important. 

She had not been gone more than 
five minutes, ten at the most, when he 
discovered that she had left her wrap¬ 
around behind her. He had come out 

he went to sleep, and there on the 
matted leaves he found the cloth. 

Grunting with annoyance, he picked 
it up and followed the narrow path 
through the palm trees. Panicked she 
might be, but not so panicky that she 
would dare enter her home naked. 
The missionaries in the long ago had 
made sure that the natives could never 
feel at ease without some covering. 

Positive that he would meet her 
coming back, he did not even hurry. 
And because he was not hurrying his 
progress was silent. The decaying 
vegetation underfoot made his foot- 

A low hanging branch flicked 
across his face, and he paused to press 
it back out of his way. The moon 



knife cutting through the 
of him. With half his al 
white man was aware that Uval 
raced across the narrow band of sand 

pushed up on the beach. 

All that the white man knew was 
that he had to kill “Halfaman” fast, 

strangle her before she got away in 
the light native craft. 

him, she could go 


deeper and deepei 
some viU 

death. 

The knife was close now, the tip - 
dug a warning rip across his stomach, 
and then his hands closed around 
“Halfaman’s” waist and he picked up 
the little dwarf and swung him 
around his head. The dwarf screamed, 
and the knife fell from his hand. The 
white man dropped the dwarf, who 
scrabbled at his feet mouthing words 
in the native dialect that might have 
been anything, a plea, or a series of 

Grabbing the dwarf by his absurdly 
small ankles, the white man whirl J 
him around in the air and beat h 
brains out against the bole of a nearl 

The sound was not much differe 

He picked up the discarded knif 
Dropping the bleeding-headed corps 
the white man charged across tl 
(turn to page 60) 


10) 


the method 

(continued from page 10) 
of character. This involves a 
[ process which Stanislavski’s follow- 
_1 1 finding a justification for what- 
le needs of a scene may demand. 

^minded, moral young men. You, of 
become one. But you can’t 
■ keep this up too long—that is, if you 
want any action. You are faced with 
a quandary. What do you do? You 

[ "I have always been a high-minded, 
moral young man,” you say, or words 
to this effect. “But now I am losing 
[ all self-control!” This, you see, makes 
sense. Even the most high-minded 
must break sometime. And most 
women are utterly delighted to be the 


that it becomes much ee 


theorist did not mean to suggest that 
imagination should be allowed a com¬ 
pletely free rein. One of his major 
points was what he termed “concen- 

wander, but must be specifically 


n the possibility of life < 
One of the most talked 
ects of the Methodmen 


h will help a man prepare for the 
The technique of improvisation is 

3ut logically, making up words and 
actions as you go along. Method ac- 


Letus 


)u have decided to 


„ sophisticated m 

about town who lunches with ar< 
dukes and dines with countesses a: 
of course. Make up a lit 


















YOUR FAIR 


pose the Higg 
Pygmalion 


it would have 
in the plot . . . 


Imagine if the professor 
of linguistics in My Fair Lady 
had been performed by this 
lissome lassie . . . 

There'd have been no 
doubt she was the fairest of 
fair ladies. As a matter of 
fact, in any company and in 
any plot. Miss Terry Higgins 
would be sure to come out 
ahead as one of the fairest 
of the fair. 

A dancer in Vegas, Miss 
Higgins at twenty-one is the 
proud possessor of many 
attributes that should ensure 
her getting ahead, but fast, 
in show business. 

When have you ever seen 
a girl with a physique like 
















hers? Rarely, if ever, but in 
dreams ... As a matter of 
fact, rarely has Hi-Life, which 
prides itself on the ladies it 
presents been honored by 
so glorious a girl, one who 
is so radiantly female . . . 

But let's get back to our 
imagining . . . Suppose that 
the Shavian play had in¬ 
volved Terry Higgins as the 
voice teacher. This would 
have meant that the cockney 
would have had to be played 
by a man . . . Who could, of 
course, have been played 
by Sexy Rexy . . . 

What a combination that 
would have made ... the 
play would have run for a 
decade instead of just four 
or five years . . . 

But perhaps it's just as well 
the old vegetarian wrote it 
the way he did . . . we're not 
sure Broadway is ready for 
such strong fare . . . 

In the meanwhile. Miss 
Higgins is happy as a clam 
at high tide working the night 










through in Vegas and sunning her beautiful 
pores in the desert sun all day. Of course, 
she sleeps once in a while, but in wakeful 
Vegas, sleep is a commodity that's hard to 
come by, much harder than money or 
beautiful women, as a matter of honest down 
to earth fact. 

But even in that haven for beautiful 
women . . . Terry Higgins' glorious 
looks shine forth like the proverbial 










good deed in an evil world. 

As a matter of fact in any 
convocation of beauty, Terry 
would be sure to be a front- 

Whether swathed in furs as 
befits her, or stripped to her 
taut pelt, Terry is sure to be any 
man's delight. Photographers 
who have been lucky enough to 


work with her have a tendency 
to walk around for days after¬ 
ward with a dazed look in their 
eyes and steamed up lenses 
in their overworked cameras. 

Her measurements? 

Who would dare attempt to 
tape measure the Higgins body 
beautiful? 

So you'll have to rely on 















your eye . . . you'll get no help here. It's every man 
for himself . . . 

And as a matter of fact, when you get right down 
to it, what can cold figures tell you that would do 
anything but gild this most beautiful of lillies? 

It's enough that Terry Higgins is a girl, all girl, 
and that she does exist. It's enough to make a man 
glad he's a man . . . and what else do you need? 



PAY THE FRONT LINE 


gambler, too, and that the bloody ga 

"Same shooter coming out . 
Please place all bets . . 


Then the little man sevened out af¬ 
ter rolling a string of twelve numbers 
in a row that had the house paying 
nearly everyone. When he saw the five 
and the two turn up on the green felt. 




he had won down into all’ 


is really the time to start your luck 
going. 

Then the dice bounced over against 
the wall on his side of the table and 
his heart seemed to stop when they 
showed up a six and a five and he 
had another grand. 

out. "Pay the front line.” 

Casey felt a deep hard sense of 
power when he saw the blonde’s es¬ 
cort take four five hundred dollar 
bills from his wallet and exchan 
them for chips. And that’s what 
was all about, he told himself. Ji 
winning because it all belongs to t 
winner. Your number comes up ai 
you own the whole damn beau til 

Drld. You crap out and nobo 




the chi 
getting o 
through the crow 


5. He v 


something. The pit boss leaned over 
to see what was on the table. Then he 
nodded yes to the stickman and Casey 
figured it had something to do with 
house limits. The pit boss remained 
standing behind the stickman; he was 
a tight, neat man who looked a little 
like a cashier in a hi 


s if he 


; afraid hi 


le on his 


might split open and let all his chips 
go rolling wildly about the floor, 
under tables and between legs where 
he would never be able to find them. 
Never in a million years. 

The dice were pushed over to the 
and Casey knew that this 




:. They 






you. 


than he had ever had at c 
his life. He could quit n< 
back to L.A. and live a rc 
for the re 


settle it 


may- 


empty. Even the old ladies from the 
slots were trying to push in to see 
what all the excitement was about. 
The little man in the vest had his 
chips in toppling piles, since the table 
rack in front of him was already filled. 
He was sweating and his smile became 


m through the fall 
but he was not going to quit. He 
knew that; because he had not really 
won yet. The money was not enough. 
He was playing for more than dollars 

So many ti 


dowdy little old ladies with large 
cloth purses to hold their anticipated 
slot machine winnings. There were 
men who looked as if they might have 

others who were undoubtedly me- : 

lawyers and bus drivers and book- : 
makers and dreamers, who looked as : 
if they had already pawned even their 






Little _, j __ u „ 

Casey thought, watching him bend 
over and whisper to the dice. And he 
thought, then: What if the damned 
cubes really do know what the hell 
he’s saying. Wouldn’t that be a choice 
bit—the sucker who could talk to the 
When he got back to L.A., may- 


been only the money and he had 
thought that to be enough. But now, 
it was different. It was not just the 
blonde, either. It was something she 
stood for inside him, something that 

something that would not let him stop, 


The tall'man took up the dice. He 
glanced briefly at the blonde, then 
turned and let the cubes go in the 


e trying tc 


d himself th 



why he had t 
Very simply, he 

the way his luck was going, he would 
be a damn fool to pull out now. 

The other man selected two of the 
dice that had been offered him. The 
drew the others back. The 
_ ut a grand down to make his 
number and Casey shoved out his 
grand against him. 

Casey and Casey smiled 
Without bothering to shake the di 
up in his hand, he threw them o 
the long length of the gre 
They hit the end hard ai 
bounced back nearly halfway ai 

the tallyman’s ^°offthe^KTl 


the dice showed nine. 

Again, Casey’s money was 
over to the other man, who pi 


thinking 


to grand. It w; 


DW, Casey 


jump in the sv 
a palm tree. G 
go get ai 


pushed out 

to get out, he told himselt. It was sure 
as hell time to eret out. Go home. Go 
ling pool. Go climb 
le under a bed. Or 
^ d spend the night 

you know how. But he stood there. 

He looked at the girl and he still 

was smiling at him; her mouth had 
that funny half-opened look to it that 
could very well have been a smile. >; 

The tall man rolled eleven. A gasp 
sounded from the crowd. There was 
an excited wave of murmuring voices :*:< 







The dice were pushed back to tt 


'e had b 


the table. And then, instead of shoot¬ 
ing when Casey had put his last twc 
grand down, the man reached out to- 

before Casey realized that the tall 
man was offering him the dice. 

‘ ' t. Now there 




why the tall man 
Dt give away hot 


-earing a Harvard tie, but yc 


js would listen 1 
it he took one lc 
:hen at her escort 


)k at the blonde 


little n 


d him. 




arm and the night w: 
ould go on and . . . 


a four and an eight. 

Casey paused. He wot 
and let it ride and that \ 
eight grand. Then he v 
another two and one m 


te with him then. They d 


of his hand and, somehow, without 
even having to look at them, he knew 
he had thrown a seven and he saw 


“You were there,” Casey said. He 
felt easy, relaxed; he had nothing 


The blonde smiled and 


He turned from the table without 
looking at the blonde again. He 
walked slowly through the casino. 
The dull glitt .. 


;s his 


the edges of his mouth, and without 
even turning to watch the dice go, 
Casey threw out across the layout. 

They bounced back hard and he 
saw a five and a four and he felt the 
smile break on his face because nine 
was an easy number. Nine was a 


shadows. The huge room was like 
what all the finished basements in 
hell would probably look like, he 
thought. 

He walked past the twenty-one 
tables, down a row of shining slots. 
He heard one pay off in a ringing 


laughter. Finally she said, “It’s r 
quite funny, I suppose, I mean a 
me. But we can talk about that 1 
How about a drink?” 

“Me,” Casey said, “I’ve 
enough gas in the car to get me 
' T A ’ay bill is paid and that’; 


got 


about it. 


“Drinks are 


the two men switched their bets. 

Casey cupped both his hands 
around the dice. He could feel 


hysterical, half-laughing 
on! I won!” And then he 


ide. He paus 
is going ba< 


le along.” 


pack his bag ar 


at he dc 


rt back tc 


■eally be 




etched out i 
lounge chair, thinking. 

He thought, nobody is smart. No¬ 
body in the whole lousy world is 
smart. Of all things to be known,, this 
is most true, he told himself. 
There’s a pair of dice rattling around 

there are just too damned many 
losers in a world that has been made 
only for winners. 

“It was very exciting.” He heard 

besTdTwm. V ° ,Ce S ° ftly 


happening, buf, then, Vegas is not 
place where you are supposed to b< 
lieve anything at all. It just happer 
and you let it happen. 

“I have a place just a few milt 


at her. 


“It’s really a. 

Casey returned the smile and sai 
“Never argue with a lady when you’ 
far from home. That’s an old Ar 


who it 


I love so to watch the di 
et tired of them. But I d 
>uch them. They remind r 


re that would bring all back, and 


had thought her to be 


re beau- started walking tc 


>r her being they walked, h 


more believ 
beautiful. 


id it took me a little while 
before I realized just what you were 
trying to do,” she said. She had the 


best schools in the east. 

Casey just smiled at her. 

“I mean, when that little old mar 
had the dice,” she added. “I didn’l 


lady this was, 
whole night ah 


“It’s a game,” Casey sa 


Casey knew that somehow 
he was going to be lucky tc 
night: he was going to lose . 


1 


The minds of men have ever been straining to improve their fellow 
creatures' lot; yet the harder they work the more they seem to 
regress. Maybe the traditionalists are right when they demand: 


10 CHUGS, PHASE! 




"The more things change," a 
wise old philosopher once said, 
"the more they are the same 
thing." So wliy bother with all 
the storm and stress of this 
break-neck, runaway, tail-up, 
atomic universe? Everything we 
need for a truly brave new world 
is neatly filed in the drawers of 
the U.S. Patent Office. 

For example, if you're offended 
by those new chemical reducing 
compounds that put you on a 
complete liquid diet and force 
you to avoid forever the pleas¬ 
ures of gourmet and gourmand, 
why not take your weight off the 
good old way, the way that's 
true blue and tried and true? 

A fellow named Albert M. 
Loughney, way back in 1910, 
filed the most logical invention 
for reducing we've ever seen. It 
gets right to the source and 
doesn't fool around with notions 
better left unknown to the minds 
of men. 

Take a careful look at the 
illustration. Got a well-fed mid¬ 
dle-aged spread? Finally got a 
belly full of too much calories? 
Try Loughlen's Abdominal Fat 
Reducing Appliance! You may 
never, never live to tell the tale! 


































This great invention from the 
turn of the century is reminiscent 
of the perennial cartoon about 
the couple who go to a masquer¬ 
ade party dressed as both ends 
of a horse. 

Only this is no joke, and it's 
not a horse with which we're 
dealing. This invention, if it had 
been properly publicized, would 
have revolutionized the great 
sport of hunting. 

How many guys do you know, 
for example, who went hunting 
for deer and shot farmer Brown's 
cow by mistake? Gads, what 
ridicule, what terrible fits of 
conscience those numbskulls must 
feel. 

But now, with Sievers' genuine 
Hunting Decoy, a cow that has 
room for two gunmen, you and 
your partner can decoy neigh¬ 
boring idiots into shooting at you 
instead of real, live cows. Think 
of the beef that will be preserved 
from lead poisoning! Think of the 
upturn in the farm economy! 

Naturally, if you've got any 

the brains of your decoy, not the 
rump. Then, again, maybe your 
partner can be a rumpetfe/ 





Tired of wearing the same 
shirt to the office, day after day, 
but can't afford a wardrobe fit 
for a sheik? 

Well, don't despair. There's 
been an invention on the books 
some thirty or more years that 
can wipe away your sartorial 
problems with one sweep of the 
sleeve. Examine the illustration 
carefully, then read what the in¬ 
ventor says about his fashion 
revolutionizer which, for some un¬ 
known reason, never even caused 
a minor insurrection: 

"A shirt front, comprising a 
flat member having a central 
aperture for engagement upon a 
shirt button for rotative mount¬ 
ing, and ornamented sections ar¬ 
ranged on one side thereof for 
simulating different shirt materi¬ 
als, and the edges of the flat 
member being formed into con¬ 
caved portions extending indi¬ 
vidually across each of the said 
sections for engaging against a 
wearer's neck for holding the flat 
member against rotation." 

The only problem with the in¬ 
ventor's description is that it was 
never translated out of govern- 
mentese. So let's simplify it. 

You've got one shirt, which 
you sort of glue on to your back 
because you're not going to 
change it anyway. But you don't 
want people where you work, or 
at the parties where you free- 
load, to know how chintzy you 
are, so you use this invention. 
It's got any number of combina¬ 
tion fronts fastened in such a 
way that you can turn them, like 
a dial, and make it look as if 
you've changed shirts. 

There's only one problem, of 
course: laundry. So, take a bath 
with it! 














































“What I like about him is he’s all ir 


Just then a door opened in the shed 
a flashlight and pretty soon he was 


generator going, and it’s "a 
o’clock. You bring the ds 
“Sure thing, Gus. Com 


w White,” he sai 
neither 




why we picked you for a plant. Now 
zipper up that pretty mouth and 
lemme explain the setup, because we 
gotta go in there before somebody 
pops out for a look-see. All right?” 

“Go ahead.” 


n the rr 




e it’s a 


in Bellflower, the 
t in Calabasas. We've been 
tailing him for months, and tonight 
we’re moving in for the kill.” 

“If there’s any killing, you can 

we’ve got this- place staked out, and 
at twelve midnight, straight up, we 
bust in the doors and catch Gus in the 


t. With 


s pants 


h 


[ put in. “You 


each other. And then, wham! my 
fanny was being whacked, and Gus 
was saying “Kid, I been dying to 
meet you. When our boy here said 
the one-and-only Strawberry Jamm 
was willing and anxious, Gus, I said 
to myself, fc ’' ’ ' ' 1 


Three C’s 


“I really can’t say that I do. It 
sounds awfully vulgar.” 

“Listen, you just play it straight, 
do what Gus says, and before any¬ 
thing really happens, our boys will be 
coming through all the chinks and, let 
me tell you, die sheriff’s going to be 
mighty grateful to you. Fact, the ol’ 
buzzard told me this morning he’s 
willing to go all < ’ - ” 

to Lipschitz at G 

only the biggest producer in town. 
He and Lippy were fraternity 
brothers at night school. Could mean 

“Gee, I don’t know. Why didn’t 
you tell me all this before you got me 
up here? Pretty sneaky, if you ask 

“And risk it you might turn me 
down ? I’ve been building you up with 
Gus all week. He caught you once ir 
burlesque and the little bastard k 
drooling. He's waiting for us in then 
right now, all cranked up and breath 


rubber band, 
run-through 

And we got enough film for all the 
extras you want to throw in.” 

Can you imagine that kind of talk! 
Right to my face like we were dis¬ 
cussing do you think it will rain to¬ 
morrow. I would of walked out right 

had my arm and was telling Gus what 
a lady I was and how they had to 
shoot the picture so that nothing 
would show that those stagniks could 

before? and it’ll get out who I am and 
injure my career as a promising 
young starlet, because I was only 
doing this for kicks, just kicks, you 


id the kind of beat-up c 


hen they t< 
cid-roach ho 
So I said to 


nyself, Bertie, it’s only 
sure use that contract 


saying. “Kid, y 


nympho 


d where Strik 


is a guest. So he’s got this hangnail 

they send you up to give him a treat¬ 
ment. You dig?” 

“What about my fines?” I asked. 
“Where’s the script?” 























IN THESE DAYS OF NO-SPECI¬ 


ALIZATION EVERYONE'S GOT 
MORE THAN ONE PROFES¬ 
SION. FIND OUT WHAT HAP¬ 
PENS WHEN A CARTOONIST 
TURNS MIND READER, BY 
BLOCKING OUT THE LAST 
TWO WORDS OF EACH CAP¬ 
TION AND SEEING . . . 



Whgif THey R jjL lY mEAN! 
























































































